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Hegel has defined education as the process through which 
the individual man becomes ethical. In his opinion, the ethical 
expresses the true general nature of man — the forms in which he 
can live in society and become civilized. Each individual man 
is born without ethical principles or habits; he must acquire 
them, or else he cannot participate in the blessings of civilized 
life. 

If we look at man as a being who begins life a mere animal, 
and at the same time has before him for the problem of his life 
— the vocation of his being — to realize within himself an ideal of 
developed manhood, we shall regard him as distinctively an edu- 
cative being — a being whose special characteristic is his destiny 
for education. 

Civilization itself ought to be defined as the realization of 
those ideal forms of human nature which education seeks to 
bring the individual into — it is a realization of ideal human 
nature in institutions. 

To make man ethical means, then, to fit him to live in the 
institutions of civilization — to cooperate with them, and to par- 
ticipate in their fruits. 

It is well to see what provision human life has developed for 
the purposes of realizing the spiritual or rational nature that is 
implicit or potential in the race of man. 
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There are four chief institutions in civilized life: Family, 
Civil Society, the State, the Church. Civil society is distin- 
guished from the state through this : while it is a social combi- 
nation like the state, it does not exercise directive power upon 
the individual, and assume the functions of a will power like him. 
But the state always assumes the control of the individual for 
the benefit of the social unit. Against this social unit he has no 
substantial existence. In civil society, on the other hand, an 
organization is formed which seems to be for the individual, and 
not for itself, like the state. The most important phase of civil 
society is its organization of the industry of man in the form of 
division of labor. This produces the caste system as its counter- 
part, but it depends on the state for its enforcement. Civil 
society seems to be an organization of a social unit for the use of 
the individual, while the state is a social unit in which the indi- 
vidual exists, not for himself, but for the use of that unit, the 
state. In civil society, the whole exists for each; in the state, 
each exists for the whole. 

Of course we do not forget that the welfare of the individual 
man is, after all, the end of institutions. It is only possible, how- 
ever, that this welfare may be attained through an institution 
like the state, which makes the welfare of the social unit supreme, 
and sacrifices the individual whenever the safety of the state 
demands it. 

Between the institutions of the family and civil society there 
develops a fifth institution, partaking somewhat of the nature 
of the four institutions named as cardinal, and forming a tran- 
sition from the family to the other three: this is the school. 
Wherever civilization develops, there develops the school, as 
supplementary to the family, and propaedeutic to the state, 
the church, and civil society. The more advanced a civilization, 
the greater the complexity of its forms and usages — the more 
extended its fabric of institutions ; hence, too, the more impor- 
tant the school, as a special institution devoted wholly to the 
work of training the immature individual for taking part in 
those complex forms of life. 

The school, however, though its sole function is education, 
is not by any means the only educative institution. The family, 
the church, the state, and civil society, each gives a certain 
kind of education peculiar to itself — such as cannot be given by 
the school or by any other institution. Indeed, we may go so far 
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as to say that nothing which the school can give is so valuable 
or so indispensable as the peculiar education furnished within 
the province of the family, or civil society, or the state^ or the 
church. Strange as this may seem to those prepossessed of the 
idea that all education is a monopoly of the school, it is a truth 
so fundamental that no correct view can be formed in regard to 
the school without considering it. Without a knowledge of the 
educative character of the cardinal institutions of civilization, 
the true place of the school is misapprehended, and its course 
of study and its disciplines changed so as to trespass on the 
provinces of those other essential forms of life. The school 
may be held responsible for giving what the family alone can 
give; or what the church alone should give; or the state, or 
civil society. Hence come criticism of the school and attempted 
modifications of it. These modifications, if achieved, are certain 
to be replaced in turn by others. For it is impossible for the 
school alone to give the education which the five institutions 
should give. There will always be discovered defects in educa- 
tion, and if the function of the school is misunderstood, its 
defects will seem radical, even when the features condemned are 
quite commendable in the true view of the case. 

It is the object of this paper to attract attention to the proper 
division of the function of education, considered as pertaining to 
the whole life of man, — to all of his institutions. In presenting 
some thoughts on the educative function of the state and the 
church, it will be necessary, also, to allude to that most impor- 
tant separation that has grown between those institutions, and to 
point out its rationale. 

In the five provinces which include all human education, the 
first is family nurture. This gives to the child the indispensable 
training in personal habits, such as cleanliness, care of the per- 
son, respect for elders and superiors, obedience to rule, the sense 
of shame, family piety, and, above all, the use of his mother- 
tongue. If the family training fails in these essential things, 
which belong to its province, beyond all question it would be 
unwise to demand that school education also be remanded to the 
family, and left entirely to the parent. 

The province of the school succeeds that of family nurture, 
and should be devoted to giving the child knowledge and skill in 
the technicalities of the world of science, literature, and history, 
— " the conventionalities of intelligence," as they have been called 
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by a great thinker, — reading, writing, and arithmetic. For 
arithmetic is the introduction to all sciences of nature, while 
reading and writing open for the child the department of litera- 
ture, which contains the revelation of human nature as it has 
appeared in human life, and an exposition of the regulative or 
guiding principles of life, the summation of the wisdom of the 
race ; reading also opens the department of history and science 
of human institutions, the growth and structure of the family, 
civil society, the state, and the church. Writing gives the 
individual power to communicate with his fellows without the 
great waste of time involved in personal interviews, and thus 
increases indefinitely his personal force, as well as enables 
him to preserve his thoughts and experiences, and add them to 
the human stock of experience which the world possesses. The 
school education thus gives to the child the power of helping 
himself to the store of experience collected by his race. He 
can reenforce his individual might by the might of the race, 
aiding his own senses by the free use of the senses of all his 
fellow-men; aiding his feeble thinking-power by studying the 
thoughts of all the eminent thinkers in all times and in all 
countries. 

After the school, comes the education of one's vocation, trade, 
or business in life. He learns to labor at some speeial employ- 
ment, and add his contribution to the food, clothing, and shelter 
produced by the aggregate labor of all mankind in all countries — 
he can do this by the aid of the combination of civil society with 
its division of labor and its organized industry of agriculture and 
mining, of manufactures, and of commerce. In this province of 
education, too, he learns to contribute his mite to the fund of 
knowledge in the world ; by some practical art or profession he 
collects and communicates to others his experience and the results 
of his observations and thoughts. 

Thus, the province succeeding the school — the trade or voca- 
tion — is the complement of the school and the family, in that it 
educates the individual to contribute the product of his own 
labor to the store of the world, while, on the other hand, the 
family nurture and the school had taught him how to avail him- 
self of the store of already produced wealth and wisdom ; — in the 
family, learning how to use food, clothing, and shelter, and in the 
school, learning how to use the recorded experience and wisdom 
of mankind. 
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The f ourth province is the education of the state. This is the 
political education of the man into the citizen. The form of the 
state impresses itself strongly on the entire character of its 
citizens. Its laws define the ideal which is to be the mold of 
character for the development of the people. 

The citizen's education involves the learning of the laws and 
the corresponding duties, positive and negative duties — the duty 
to abstain from this and to perform that. Obedience to law is 
the condition by which the individual realizes the ideal type of 
character which distinguishes one people from the people of an- 
other nation. There is a general form of behavior and personal 
bearing — of business conduct and social conduct — the civil de- 
meanor that marks at once the nation of which the man is a citi- 
zen. This type is produced by the laws which furnish the ideal 
standard of conduct, as well as by the political participation 
which the citizen is permitted to exercise by the form of his 
government. For it is a well-understood principle in our Amer- 
ican civilization that the participation of the citizen in the mak- 
ing of his own government — in the election of his representatives 
for making and administering laws — is an education of a very 
important kind. We recognize that through this, the immi- 
grant, although he has fled from oppression and debasement in 
a foreign country, and has never developed a high sense of self- 
respect or of independent self-control, will find the stimulus of 
the right of suffrage in a representative self-government strong 
enough to arouse his manhood, and cause him to become self- 
directive and a better citizen. His self-respect shall lead him to 
plan out higher careers for his children, and to prepare them for 
such careers by schools for learning and refined accomplishments. 

Even the so-called corruption in our politics is much of it 
incident on this participation in all the rights of citizenship by 
the immigrant. It is education to him, in the fact that it endows 
him with great responsibility. But he lowers the standard of the 
political ideal to some extent, if he happens to have brought with 
him the results of a condition of poverty and illiteracy under a 
monarchical government abroad. 

Our political party organization does not find him suffi- 
ciently strong in self-respect, or appreciative of the dignity of 
citizenship, to resist pecuniary offers for his vote. Hence the 
whole tone of our politics is lowered through the fact that un- 
scrupulous men in each party gather support and importance 
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from corruptible classes of voters, and command their share of 
party offices in exchange for the contingent of votes -they can 
control. When one party will reward its demagogues by giving 
them the spoils, the other party thinks that it, too, must do the 
same, and therefore tolerates or silently encourages the unscrupu- 
lous members within its own ranks, and is satisfied if a large 
vote is gained from the classes of the proletariat that have not 
as yet learned to prize the right of suffrage for its true functions. 

Thus it happens in our land that while our laws realize a 
higher ideal of humanity than some other countries, and in this 
respect furnish a higher political education — in another respect, 
that of the participation of the citizen in self-government through 
the ballot, our forms tend to demoralize the best and most con- 
scientious citizens, although the proletariat, that has never in- 
herited from its ancestry any scruples, is likely to gain a new 
sense of duty, a political conscience, through the self-respect that 
grows with new responsibility. 

Here it is that the higher classes suffer with the lower, and 
because the lower are lower. If the political education of the 
lower classes is neglected, we are all obliged to breathe a contam- 
inated atmosphere, and live under a corrupt government. In 
America, therefore, the point of political interest is the develop- 
ment of constitutional forms, which sift out the selfishness of the 
individual by forcing all legislation to pass through slow, formal 
processes, which, from their publicity, attract and receive the 
attention of all interests, so that the most general interest alone 
prevails. When no private gain can be secured through statutes, 
the legislature will afford fewer attractions to the demagogue. 
These constitutional forms, for the purification of the political 
education, moreover, reach the relation of the voter to the party 
politician, and are gradually doing good through such regulations 
as the registration of voters, the establishment of primary elec- 
tions by registered ballot, the punishment of bribery, etc. 

In most of our legislation and jurisprudence we inherit ready- 
made forms which have come from older civilizations — the slow 
growth of the Roman millennium of national history and the 
equally slow growth of the English millennium. But the forms 
for the political life of a representative self-government have 
never been created nor needed before in world-history. What 
wonder is there at our slow progress in organizing the entirely 
new conditions required in our political education ? 
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It is a favorite theme with the censors of school education to 
charge to the school a large share of responsibility in the politi- 
cal corruption which we have experienced. This is unjust. The 
school cannot reach the adult immigrant nor the adult native 
that is illiterate. Besides, it has against it the powerful demoral- 
izing influence of the direct education of the state, which endows 
ignorant and irresponsible people with the right of suffrage, 
and thereby furnishes a temptation — amounting almost to a 
necessity of self-preservation — for the political parties to secure 
the vote of this lowest political stratum by corrupt means. The 
school does not furnish the corruptible voters; it assists to 
remedy that side of things ; in fact, it teaches those who learn 
science and wisdom from it, that it is wrong to use corrupt 
means, even to gain good ends. The unscrupulous demagogues 
grow up in spite of the school, because of a bad start in life 
through defective family nurture in homes where want may have 
dwarfed the growth of self-respect — and because the existence of 
a class of voters who have citizens' privileges without intelligence 
or patriotism is a corrupting influence terribly strong for young 
men of large directive power, when reenf orced by the further cor- 
rupting influence of the silent encouragement of unscrupulous 
party deeds on the part of men who stand high in society. 

In this view of the fourth form of education, or that of the 
state, we see its potency for good or for evil. There is another 
phase of education of the state which is of paramount impor- 
tance — that in the army. In most countries every young man 
must serve his term at this species of training, — three, five, or 
even fifteen years. 

In Europe, it is inevitable that a great percentage of the 
population, consisting of the most finely developed men, shall be 
in the army. Even our own country has lately seen a period in 
which actual service in the field was educating Ave per cent, of all 
our population. The education of war is of a terrible sort, so 
far as its reaction on all other education is concerned. That 
of a standing army in time of peace is not a desirable form of 
education. 

The education of war undermines the education received 
from the nurture at home } the education of the school, both in 
learning and refinement, through disuse of accomplishments. 
To the education of civil society in useful industry, it is most of 
all hostile. 
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One may lament, but he must not question, the dire necessity 
of war and of standing armies. But it is useless to expect any 
high degree of perfection in the education of a people while wars 
are frequent and armies necessary. 

The fifth form of education is that of the church, into the 
mysteries of the origin and destiny of man and of his relation to 
God. It is no finite or temporary ideal of man that is furnished 
by religion, nor is it an ideal of character that should have 
national boundaries. It relates to the essential nature of man 
as man, and concerns life here and hereafter. As religion has 
furnished the ultimate ground of all obligation, and founded 
morals (or the code of ideal conduct between man and man), — in 
short, all education of the will, — so, too, it has instituted and 
preserved intellectual education ; in all early civilizations the 
priestly caste alone has access to knowledge. 

"With the development of civilization, one institution after 
another borrows from religion the form of its divine principle, 
and is allowed to organize itself independently when this is 
accomplished. 

First, there is the emancipation of the state from the 
church ; then the emancipation of civil society and the family ; 
with them the school is emancipated. But emancipation here 
does not mean the casting off of religion. On the contrary, 
there is no freedom or independence in these institutions unless 
they borrow a divine principle revealed in religion for their 
organic form. The state borrows the principle of justice, and 
devotes itself to the work of securing to each man the fruit of 
his deeds. If he does good deeds — such deeds as cooperate with 
his fellow-men, and reenf orce the might of the social whole — his 
deeds shall be lawful and shall be protected against molestation. 
If his deeds are directed against his fellow-men, and to the 
injury of society, then his deeds shall be made to revert to him. 
His deeds shall be made to return upon the doer and limit his 
freedom — injure himself, when he had thought to injure his 
fellows and derive selfish profit for himself. 

This principle of justice is a principle of universality, under 
which the state subsumes the individual. It is a divine prin- 
ciple — the principle of freedom. For freedom is self-determina- 
tion, the principle of responsibility — to the doer belong his 
deeds. If the deeds are evil, and hurt the individual when the 
state returns them to him, that is his fault. But the state can- 
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not respect his freedom and responsibility in any other way than 
by securing to each the fruition of his deed. Hence the crim- 
inal owns, has a right to, his punishment. 

When the state is organized on justice, this principle of free- 
dom, it has adopted from religion one of the divine attributes, 
and not only may but must be separated from the church as an 
institution. It will nevertheless be in a deep fundamental har- 
mony with the church. 

The state form that preceded the modern one of independent 
political power was one in which the subject was treated as a 
minor — as an immature human being — a child or youth who 
should never attain his majority. Constitutional rights could 
not be given him, for he could not use them. 

It was a great blessing that such despotic forms of govern- 
ment could be mediated by the interference of the church. They 
were intolerable when the church was excluded, or when it ex- 
cluded itself, as in case of excommunication. The church cor- 
rected the one-sidedness of the administration of justice, and 
interposed mercy at the right time and place to protect the in- 
dividual from feuds and blood revenge which assumed the form 
of justice. 

From the freedom of the state proceeds gradually the free- 
dom of all other institutions, because the state is the supreme 
secular institution. Secularity does not achieve this freedom, nor 
does it deserve it, until it adopts from religion a divine attribute. 
Independence is not to be founded upon opposition or antithesis; 
matter excludes — no two oodles can occupy the same place ; but 
the principle of all spiritual things is that they are increased by 
being shared. Science, truth, is better known by each the more 
it is elaborated by different minds; love and all positive affec- 
tions are fed by reciprocation; deeds of the will have to conform 
to a universal standard, which we call Bight, or else they mutu- 
ally contradict and reduce to a zero. 

The divine has this form of self -relation. All that would be 
independent must assume that form, and it will borrow it from 
religion, which reveals it. Through the emancipation of the state 
by its attainment of spiritual majority, having served its long 
tutelage of centuries under the church, all other institutions 
became free realizations of some divine form. The state con- 
tinually imparts its principle to its subordinate elements, giving 
more and more local self-government as the capacity for it devel- 
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ops. Borrowing the principle of divine charity, how many 
institutions have arisen to bless mankind ! All the institutions 
that have arisen from the family have borrowed this principle. 
Then there are most numerous institutions that have united the 
principle of charity or philanthropy with that of justice, and 
have organized human associations. The whole of civil society 
is organized with its division of labor on this basis. In its form 
of industry it has that of love or charity, each man working to 
produce something useful, not for himself, but for the rest of 
society. It shall go to the market of the world and be distrib- 
uted to his fellow-men. And he, the individual man, shall sup- 
ply his wants of food, clothing, and shelter from the same market 
of the world, receiving the contributions of his fellow-men. Thus 
far, only the form of love or charity appears. If this were all, we 
should have communism ; all would work for the common store 
and would receive from the common store. But here enters the 
principle of justice, the principle of the state, to make the organ- 
ization perfect. The middle term of this collection and distribu- 
tion in the division of labor is money. Money makes possible the 
measuring of labor — it quantifies it and furnishes a standard unit. 
The principle of justice is a principle of measure and equivalence. 
The principle of love and charity is not one of measure, but of 
infinitude. And yet, without the principle of measure in the divis- 
ion of labor, — without money, that is, — there would be no possi- 
bility of individual responsibility, and no freedom or growth of 
rationality in civil society. The industrious would share the 
productions of his labor with the indolent, and the effect would 
be to undermine all industry. Within the family, separate respon- 
sibility has not fully developed, and hence there is community 
of goods under the despotic principle of patriarchal rule. For 
civil society, and all institutions outside the family, the principle 
of love must be mediated through that of justice — there must 
be measure. Political economists tell us that a species of prop- 
erty which is a product of human industry, and is possessed in 
the highest degree of the paradoxical combination of the quali- 
ties of permanency and mobility, is chosen for money. Perma- 
nency includes indestructibility by the elements of air, fire, and 
water, or by attrition of usage, as well as unvarying supply. 
Mobility includes scarcity (so as to secure small bulk), divisibility 
and recombination without destruction of value, so as to serve 
for measure. In every exchange through money there is a two- 
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fold measure of the labor of men, and an equation found through 
this measure. 

This illustration will suggest to what extent divine principles 
revealed in religion have penetrated all institutions of civiliza- 
tion, and still form their life and substance, although they have 
become independent of the church. 

It must be contended that the church remains the most 
powerful instrumentality of education in the world. 

Although it has graduated, so to speak, a large family of secu- 
lar children, and furnished them spiritual capital for their needs, 
it still forms the educative institution par excellence. The school, 
which but a short time ago was entirely a bantling of the church, 
and has only partially followed the political example and assumed 
independence, is very small, compared with the extent of the 
church. Perhaps the amount of property invested in school- 
buildings, secular and parochial of all kinds, amounts to about 
one-fifteenth as much as the property invested in church-build- 
ings. Religion demands the exclusive devotion of one day in 
seven, as well as a varying proportion of each day, to religious 
ceremonies, and it demands this of all. The church demands the 
recognition of its doctrines by all the other institutions, and it is 
only by this concession, tacitly or explicitly, that they have be- 
come emancipated from the temporal control of the church. It 
still claims almost immediate supervision over the family. 

It receives the individual upon his advent here, and watches 
and directs him during his life, and dismisses him at death with 
appropriate ceremony. It appeals to all men in the strongest 
possible language, holding up before them the ideal of eternal 
life, and pointing out the roads to happiness and misery. 

In these five provinces of education, we see that the school 
forms not the most important member. In fact, as we look upon 
each of the others, we are inclined to call them, in turn, each the 
more important. 

He who claims for the school all education, or holds it respon- 
sible for all education, is outside all rational points of view on 
this question, and cannot understand at all what the school is 
or should be. 

The school, as already intimated, must initiate the child into 
the sciences of nature that play so great a part in emancipating 
the human race physically and. politically in our time. This is 
done by mathematics, physics, and natural history. The course 
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of study accordingly begins mathematics by arithmetic, and it 
begins natural history by geography; physics, being the applica- 
tion of mathematics, comes later than natural history, and gives 
the science of masses and molecules. On the other hand, the 
sciences of man are introduced through the study of language, 
the means of intercommunication ; these teach him how to com- 
bine with his fellow-men. They begin with such studies as 
grammar, history, and the literature of the school-readers, which 
offer selections of poetry, essays, orations, romances, and scien- 
tific treatises for the mastery of the child. The completion even 
of the elementary school course finds the child prepared with the 
instrumentalities most important for pursuing the search for 
knowledge of man and nature. When he completes his school 
course in the college, he has acquired actual skill in his work. 

Whatever progress elementary schools may make, they will 
always have substantially the same course of study, because 
these cardinal branches — "the three R's," as they are called, are 
the keys to all that comes after them, and because the prepara- 
tion in gram mar, history, and literature, and natural sciences is 
necessary to reveal to the child the outlines of the world of man 
and the world of nature, which will be his objects of study and 
elaboration in all his subsequent life. 

Nor is the school likely to receive essential modifications in 
its methods of moral instruction. 

To the one who is familiar with the methods of schools, it is 
not surprising to find that the school has a favorable effect on 
the morals of the pupil. In the well-disciplined school, the 
pupil is first taught to be regular and punctual; to be cleanly 
in person ; polite to his fellows ; obedient to his teachers ; he is 
taught to be silent and industrious, attentive and critical in 
his mental habits. To sum up all these in one word, he is taught 
to subordinate his capricious will and inclinations to the rea- 
sonable conditions under which he may combine with his fel- 
low-men, and share in their labors and in the fruits of their 
labors. The great advantage of school instruction in morality 
lies in the fact that the pupil is made to do and practice these 
fundamental moral acts of self-control, and is not merely made 
to hear lectures on the subject, and exhortations without accom- 
panying discipline in moral habits. 

In the school, moral habits must be practiced, or the instruc- 
tion cannot go on. What wonder, then, that those who have 
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attended school, even for the short period required to learn to 
read and write, are found to be seven times less likely to reach 
the jail or prison than those who are entirely illiterate.* 

But it is not the education of the school alone, nor of the 
church nor of the family alone, that can produce the happy 
results required. Each has its special province — all are neces- 
sary to the result. 

William T. Harris. 

* See, in the report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 
1872, the essay by Edward D. Mansfield, IiL. D. It is there shown in detail 
that the illiterate portion of the population in each State and nation produces 
from four to fifteen times as many convicted criminals as an equal number 
of the population that can read and write. The aggregate of statistics 
collected for the United States showed (in the seventeen States included) : 

Prisoners 110,538 

Neither read nor write 21,650 

Barely read, but not write 5,931 

Total illiterate 27,581 = 25 per cent. 

The average of illiterates in the total population of the seventeen States 
was three and one-half per cent., thus the percentage of criminal illiterates 
was seven times as large as that of the educated. Statistics are found to 
be similarly favorable to education by the family and civil society, and the 
church. The percentage of criminals from the orphan class of the population 
(destitute of family education), and frpm the class that had never learned a 
trade or business (devoid of the education of civil soeiety), has been proved 
to be quite as large as that from the illiterates. 



